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THE "ANALYSIS' ANALYZED. 
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The object of ihe comparison instituted in the following pages, 
b seif-defense. More than two years ago, while in charge of one of 
our largest Corporate Schools, the present writer, mainly to facili- 
tate operations in that Institution, gave to the public in the form of 
a book, a course of Exercises in' Analytical Orthography and Defr- 
nition. The plan of th« work, in many respects, was quite peculiar. 
In common, however, with m^ny other books*, both English and 
American, it taught, as a leading part of a system, the method of 
separating derivatives and compounds into their elements, and of 
thus ascertaining more accurately the force of a whole combination, 
by duly considering the power >of oatsh of the parts engaged in its 
production. In short, it analyzed words. In this one feature, the 
book was so unfortunate, it appears, as to lead Mr. Salem Town, 
author of an " Analysis of English Derivatives," into the opinion, 
formed, I am sure, without due examination, that it was nothing 
more nor less, in the main, than a mere transcript from his own. 

Urged no doubt by this impression which a* candid inspection of 
my work would, I think, have been all-sufficient to obliterate, he has, 
unless many witnesses testify falsely, allowed himself, from the- 
first, to indulge in charges of plagiarism against me, which nothing 
but the most posftive proof could for a moment justify. To all this 
I have long submitted, and should still have submitted ; since my 
great respect for the venerable age and character of Mr. Town, 
whose efforts in the cause of popular education will long be remem- 
bered, has created and kept alive in my mind a reluctance to enter 
into controversy with him, that has hitherto proved absolutely invin- 
cible. Cut recent repetitions of these charges, made by him doubt- 
less in an honest conviction of their truth, forbid me any longer to 
sacrmce duty to delicacy. It is no less a duty to him than to my- 
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self that my defense should be made ; ror, I am^ not ^hout hopey 
that he himself will see in what follows, the error of his judgment^ 
in respect to my book. At all eyents, the public mind must be dis- 
abused. 

To this end, I have here, in }me{ space, brought the two booker 
into comparison ; exhibiiing the leading points df difference between 
them under ten different heads. In illustrating these points, it will 
often, of course, be necessary, in the Way of exemplification, te^ pre- 
sent passages from the ^' Analysis," with strictures thereupon, and 
thus to be engaged in the pleasureless, not to say odious, business of 
exposing defects. This I deeply regret, for the reason, (among 
others,) that too many persons, unable apparently to appreciate the 
true character and aiia of rational criticism^ regard every critioal 
remark upon a literary work, in the narrow light of an attack upon 
its atUhor, Sueh judgment, in the present case, I do most earnestlj 
deprecate ; and, with this obseryation, set oat forthwith upon the 
comparison proposed. 

BIETHOD OF TEACHINO ORTHOGRAPHY. 

The first point of difference, and that which cannot hSL to 
itrike the most superficial reader, i» in the method proposed for 
teaching orthography. In '^ Town's Analysis," orthography is not 
made a promineni object at alL The aim, as we learn from the very 
first page, is to furnish "a key to precise analytical definiHons," 
Accordingly, the teacher is left to pursue the beaten track, or a&y 
other that he may prefer, in imparting a knowledge of the true 
speUiDg of the words. It is, indeed, all along implied that the words 
are to be duly spelled. But any thing like a new, or more efficient 
pla/n of teaching the subject — a- plan not already eyerywhere in com- 
mon use, is not, so far as I can see, eyen thought of. Now, herein 
the ^ Analytical Manual" differs from the '^ Analjlis" loto ccbIo. It 
proceeds uniformly upon the principle implied in the very pame 
(orthography, to wit, that spelling is an exercise to be performed in 
WRITING. It commits orthoepy, and orthoepy alone, to the ear ; it 
entrusts orthography almost exclusively to the eye. The whole 
book, therefore, is set off into exorcises of suitable length and in 
suitable shape, to be by the pupil committed to vrnting. In short, 
it operates upon the principle, nowhere disputed, that spelling is a 
thing of sight, not a thing of sovmd. Yet it discards not the aid 
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firom » dfligeiit audi coostezit ^^pliatioii ef the Buks of tatmaJdaiL 

ncLuaoir or fovskx xtokss fsom the text. 

A SExxHCB FOOT OP BOTEBLESoe coDi^ts til the tolsl exduaMMi 
from the text ci ike "^ Analytieal Maniud'' of all foni^ Terlwi 
fonn& And here, by the wmy^ it Hiaj be r^Karked, that the Man* 
ual differs, in thig reepeet^ no less from all other boote on this sob- 
je<^ tiian fiom "^ Town's Aaaljsis.^ The importance-of thk diffo^ 
enoe will not fail to strike those merely English Teaehers, who haT« 
"been so ofken told, that no perplexity whatever can arise to them im 
4he use of the -^ Analysis." For, it nmst be kept in mind ihron^ 
ont, that howeyer mneh more advanta^ge may come from the nse of 
such books, when in the hands of eompetent classical infltmetors, the 
books themseh-es presuppose no knowledge whatever, on the.part^ 
either of &e teacher or the pnpil^ of any language except the Eng- 
lish. Now, to ilkistrate this matter, let ns suppose some competent 
JSnglish teacher^ who knows nothings howerer, of Greek and Latin, 
to be ^igaged in instructing a class in ^ Town's Analysis." Lei 
-him be at ps^ 42. Let the word under-consideration be k^fUabiL 
'^ SyllaUe,'" says the book, ^ is from labibano, taken^ and sun, id- 
£dhtr" For people lotaUy ignorant of Greek and Li^in, there here 
aeemsoK) small amoauit of trouble. I suppose, farther, a short dia- 
logue to take plaoe between a member of the class and his teacher: 

Pupil. How do you pronounce ^ iSua," the -first purt? Is it like 
the English word son or soon ? 

Teacher. Not understanding Greek, I cannot inform you. That, 
liowe¥er,'i6 unimportant, so long as you know they^rm^nd meaning. 

'^PuFiL. 7es, sir ; but the form I pereeiye, is changed from " stuif 
to ^ syV^ How came the tt to be changed into y, and the n i&lo i f 
'Ha this.^ change of chance, qjr is it according to some Bule ? 

Teacher. I suppose there must be ^ mle for 'these things, al- 
though 4he changes oertainly seem-tyery odd. 'I>eannot aeoount. for 
them. 

•PuFiL. But I am more puczled still with the other part, — ^Hlabk.* 
How can ^ lahU' come from " lambano V ^ Lablt^' and '' lamban^^ 
seem so utterly unlike. Besides, what a strange definition for a 
syllable — " taken together .'" 

Teacher. This is, I adnut, all very stranga 3ut it just ooooxs 

1* 
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to me, that elsewhere in the book, Mi\ Town has explained this Terj 
word. Turn over to page 160, and> there, perhaps, we shall get 
some light on this matter. '' A letter (He reads) or combination of 
letters uttered at a single impulse of the voice. GV. Sun and Lam- 
bano, taken together." You may now^ I think, boys, fairly infer the 
connection in regard to meaning^ between Syllable^ and the Greek 
words from which it comes ; since it must be the ktkrs, that are 
" taken together." But how to pronounce these Greek words, — how 
to account for these strange changes in the letters, — how to exhibit 
the connection in form between ^lable^^ and ^'lambano" are things 
still wholfy in the dark. Let u» go on, hereafter, without perplex- 
ing ourselves with these foreign forms ; since what we need, we oan 
very well get without them,* that is, the true meaning. 

The difficult here presented, has no doubt often been felt, and 
often deterred good teachers'^ altogether from attempting the analy- 
sis of English words. With these foreign forms which have often 
to the eye of the mere English scholar, no appreciable relation to 
the Ebgli&h words that are said to come from them, ^^ Town's Ana- 
lysis," in eommon with several other books, is everywhere miserably 
marred. Ta give them iis a part of his system. Now, the " Analyt- 
ical Manual," on this point, differs so widely from the " Analysis," 
that it cseludes all these strange forms entirely from the text. It 
assumes that nothing is gained, but» much lost, in the attempt to 
enlighten a " mere English soholar" by telling him that ^^pose" for 
example^* in the word. Expose, comes from the* Latin " Pono:" Itj in 
fact, conceives it to be too much even fdr a teacher, who is ignorant 
of Latinj to show how " pose" can come from " pon/> /" And, besides, 
it farther assumes, that even if this covM be done, that, so far as 
English i<» concerned, nothing ia gained. If he is made to know, 
that ^^pose" in app05«, compose, depose and the like, means ta put or 
to place, he IB in no wise made better acquainted with the meaning 
ef that form, by being told that it comes from " Pono" and, that 
that means just the same thing. On the contrary, it just seizes 
upon so much, and so much only, as it finds to be radical in Eng< 
Gsh Derivatives and Compounds, and defines the form so taken, 
(whether, in our language, it be a separate and independent word 
w: not,*) with the same strict regard to its primary meaning^ as 

* It has been obj^ed by some persons to this method of treating instparC' 
tfC' xadicals-fts thbagh they were separabUj that ^vey,^ for example, la ^' com. 
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though all the forms and relations of the original word, were well 
known and understood by the pupil. In this way, all of Latin and 
Greek and other foreign languages, that is needed for etymological 
purposes in English, is most effectually taught in fact, though not in 
form. All this for the mere English scholar. Should the Teacher, 
however, and his pupils be acquainted sufficiently with the classical 
languages, what more easy, what more profitable than to make it 
part o^the exercise to furnish daily the original words, whence those 
in the text are derived ? 

EXPLANATION OF METAPHORICAL SIGNIFICATIONS. 

A THIRD POINT OF DIFFERENCE, intimately conuected with the last, 
and one still more widely distinguishing the ^^ Manual" from the 
" Analysis," is, that the former ends not its labors with the mere 
ajuilym of a word. In respect to the great body of English Deriv- 
atives, (See specially page 124 and onward) it goes far beyond thifi. 
It enters upon the delicate a^d often difficult business of tracing 
out the relations subsisting between the primary and the metaphor- 
ical significations of words. It thus regularly trains the reasoning 
powers, by leading the mind, step by step, to the consideration of 
those refined mental associations, in which often originate the trans- 
fer of a word from its primary to some secondary or figurative ap- 
plication. To resolve a word into its elements, and state the mean- 
ing of the parts, both separately and in combination, is a work of 
little value, unless the true a/pplication is, also, made known ; and, if 
that application chance to be a metaphorical one, the process is still 
incomplete, till the connection between this and the primary mean- 
ing be clearly ascertained. Now, it is not said, nor is it meant here 
to be implied, that in no case in Mr. Town's book, is anything at all 
done towards illustrating the connection here spoken of ; but, that, 
in that book as in most others, having the same aim, the thing is 
merely an occasumal one. The author seems to havb rested exelu- 

veyP when sepiirated from its prefix is, in reality, no word at all. But tkia 
may be said just as truly of the prefix " conP By itself, it is nothing either 
in Latin or English. But does it, on this account, claim no separate consider- 
ation? It is surely quite as easy to take the form ^^vey^ and gire its true 
meaning, (to earrij,) as it is to take con and vey together, as one word, and ^en 
jay that it comes (somehow or other) from con, and ^^ veho,^^ to carry/ 
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gively in analysis. The effect is, that by &r the hardest part of the 
work is left to the ingenuity of the pupil. 

And even in what is done, there is throughout a striking want of 
uniformity. Thus: — (p. 130) ^Critic, a person skilled in judging 
of the merit of literary works ; an examiner or judge.'' Here is a 
mere definition. We are not even famished, as usual, with the 
foreign form, whence it comes. Before the word, also, appear two 
prefixes, Dia and Hyper, which being united with it, give thei words 
Diacritic and Hypercritic. Dia, (we are told, p. ^4,) means " thrau^h.^^ 
Now, put the two things together, and you have : — Diacritic, through 
a person skilled in judging, or a person skilled in j^idging through ! ! 
What a cross is here for the " mere English scholar !" When Gram- 
marians talk of '^ diacritic points," must he understand them to mean 
••"persons (or even points) skilled in judging?" The difficulty here 
is not merely, that the connection between the primary and meta- 
phorical meaning, is not stated, but, further, that the primary sense 
of the radical part, (critic,) being wholly omitted, we having nothing 
to connect ! Hypercritic, for obvious reasons, has no difficulty. 

An example of the like difficulty, is found on p. 94, where " con- 
test" is defined " to dispute" and derived frem " Testis, a witness" 
Now, "the mere English scholar" unaided, would, as it seems to me, 
be likely to reason, in this case, thus : If Con means " with or to- 
gether*^ and Testis, " a' witness" then Contest, ought rather to mean 
to witness with or together with [anMher) that is, to confirm or cor- 
roborate, not "to dispute r^ What is done by the author, either 
here, or at p. 146, where the same word is again brought up with 
" attest" to prevent the pupil from falling into this notion ? If it be 
said the definition of the word is here given, I answer, that if mere 
definition is the reliance of the " Analysi^^ in difficult cases, why 
not in the easy ones? If it will do well enough in both, then what 
need of all this maze of foreign forms, and irreconcilable derivation? 
Why abandon the " School Dictionary" for " Town's Analysis ?" 

On the next page, (95) after allowing ten entirely different words, 
with all their prefixes, suffixes, &c., to* come between, the author 
gives us " Detest, to albhor /" Might not a hini here, as to the con- 
nection between De (See its meanings p. 20) and Testis a witness, 
have been useful ? 

A more curious difficulty of the kind under notice, is presented 
on p. 137, Inhere the author writes thus: — ^'^ Examine, Examine, 
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Ezaminatum. To inspect oarefolly. Examen, a swarm of bees P 
What is the process by which the ^' mere English teacher" is to 
show the relation subsisting between ^ Examine, to inspect careful- 
ly," and ^Ezamen, a swa/rm of bees P There seems here some need 
ikf synthesis, as well as analysis ! 

Page 114. '< Congr,uou8 Congruus. Suitable, consistent, fit. G-rus, 
a crane," Here is another case of the same kind — Congruous, fit, 
from Chus, a crane ! I do not say that these may not be true de- 
rivations ;* but that, without explanation, they are not very intelli- 
gible. If they are to be useful, they must be understood. 

In the case of the word ^* Suffice," (p. 155,) — but why proceed 
with this? These perplexing difficulties meet you at every step, and 
serve only to revive the old prejudices against all etjrmological re- 
search, instead of becoming to the student the means of pleasure 
mingled with profit in the study of his native language. 

DIFFERENCE IN ARRANGEMENT. 

* A Fourth point of Difference, separating the two books by an 
almost measureless distance, lies in the arrangement of matter for 
the purposes of illustration. Under this general head may be com- 
prehended, for the sake of clearness, several minor ones. First ; — m 
the '^ Manual," Derivatives and Compounds are carefully distinguish^ 
ed and separately treated. See page 199, and following. Occa- 
sionally, indeed, where the line of demarcation runs close, a com- 
pound may be found treated as a derivative and vice versa. But the 
general distinctit)n is carefully preserved in practice throughout. 
In the " Analysis," on the other hand, although Derivatives and 
Compounds are spoken of, as separate classes of words, they seem 
everywhere confusedly commingled. The whole of Section VIII. 
forms a queer illustration of this remark ; where, under the name of 
'' Compounds," are presented a collection of derivatives and com- 
pounds thrown together without the least regard to the distinction 
here considered. It is idle to say, in justification, that every deriv- 
ative is, in fact, a compound ; for, if this was to be the governing 
principle in the book, why keep on talking about derivatives and 
compounds ? The truth is, the thing is a blunder. 

Secondly : — The Author of the " Analysis," fettered no doubt by 

• Other and, perhaps, better ones, howeyer, have been suggested. Thus, 
^ V9ssms{^ says Facdolati, (see Lex. Tot. Lat. under Congruo^ ^^magis probata 
si ducatur a Con et Ruo^ littera Q. insertaJ^ 
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Lis first intentioR, (See p. 13) to consider ^ such words as Abdicate, 
Gonyene, Adhere, &e;, as primitive so £Eir as our language is con-' 
eemed," has managed so to sever derivaiive worde of the closest af- 
finity, as to prevent the '^ mere English Teacher,'' most effeetually, 
from exhibiting them to his pupils under favorable circumstances. 
Take one out of a multitude of instances. 

On page 75, we have '^ l^ntertcdn" treated as a radical ; sixteen 
pages after (p. 91) comes ''Sustotn;" nine pages f&rther on (p. 100) 
appears ^' Obtain ;" and, finally, at a farther distance of forty-six 
pages, (p. 146,) comes " At^am," preceded by the prefixes^ Sus, Abs, 
Con, De and Enter, each ef course to be added directly to ^^ tarn," 
the radical: thus iSt^ain, ^^^tain, C^mtain^ Z^atain^ JSnlertmn. 
Now, why are these iderUiccU forms (identical as to the radical part,) 
thus scattered about ? 

If now the reader witt turn to the "Manual," (Section ii, p. 10) 
he will there find the way paved for the avoidance of the necessity, 
under which Mr. Town's plan laid him, of considering " such words 
as Abdicate^ Convene, &c.," as primitives ; since the radicals in 
English, being divided into Separable and Inseparable,* the form 

* Nowhere in his Analysis, indeed, but in his Third Reader, published' 
about a year,. I believe, after the Manual, Mr. Town uses the terms <' sepO' 
fable and inseparable Prefixes. Why not, also, separable and inseparable 
Suffixes ? The one would be quite aa correct as the other. But, in fact, such 
a diyision can hardly be conceived. The prefixes and suffixes are nearly all 
inseparable ! They have and can have no separate and independent existence. 
Some of them have no such existence even in the language, whence they are 
derived : as, Am, Di, Dis, Re, Se and Con. 

But the curious part of the thing, is his definitions of these terms. He' 
says : — " By a separable prefix, we mean that part which may be taken from the- 
primitive root, (can there be a derivative root ?) and leave a significant English* 
word ] as from impress, im may thus be taken.'' To test a prefix, then, in this 
respect, we must inspect the Root. If the root is separable, as press in Impress, 
then the prefix, (im) is also separable. So that, while im in Impress is a sepa- 
rable prefix, im in Impute, is an inseparable one ! The difference, be it noted, is* 
not in the prefix, but in the root ; for, Im cannot stand as a separate word ; — 
"Press" is always so; — '*Pute," never. Now, then, which is it, in the word^ 
Impress, that is separable, the prefix or the radical ? If the latter, why not 
say so, as does the Manual ? 

In the second definition, Mr. Town informs us, that " by an inseparable pre- 
fix,, he means a " combination P^ Combination of mhat f — why, " such a combina- 
tion of a word, syllable or letter, with the root, that*'-^ But why proceed ? 
Leave something for the reader. 
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*^ tain," for example, is just taken and treated as an independent 
word. Accordingly, in the case of tliis yerj word, tHe explanation 
(Manual, page 193) runs tlins : — 



EXERCISE. 

At Con De Enter Abs Ob Per Sua tain 
Abs Con Inoon Per knper tmmt. 

Con Discon Malcon tait. 



ain ^ 
mmt^ > 



to hold ; to keep, 
holding er keeping, 
held, or kept. 



Then follow, in Exercises 665 and 666, all the forms here indi- 
cated; that can be regarded as at all needing farther iUostration. 
I place them below, as one 



Contain, 

Continent, 

Contoit, 

Mal-content, 
Obtain, 

Pertain). 



Pertinent, 
Entertain, 



StBftain, 

Attain, 

Abstain, 



EXERCISE. 

to hold together within [rertam limits ;] ed 

hence, to hold, as a vessd ; to comprise, 
holding, or keeping fthe passiotisywitldD. cy 

{due bounds;] hence, restrained ; chaste, 
d, or kept within [due bounds in respect ed 
to desisre ;\)ietic%^ satisfied with one's lot 
or condition. 

ill-satisfied, or discontented l^oith the larvs ed 
or government.] 

to hold, or lay hold upon ; ■ to get ; to ac- ed 
quire ; also, to hold, or gain [ground;] 
hence, to be in common- nse ; to preyail. 

to hold [to] thoroughly or firmly ; hence, ed 
to belong, or closely relate to ; to con- 
cern. 

pertaining to ; belonging or relating to. cy 

to keep or have among [one's household^ ed 
as a gnest ;\Xo treat hospitably, to cher- 
ish ; to amuse. 

to hold up ; i e. to support ; to bear or ed 
endure. 

to hold, or reach to ; hence, to get or gain ed 
by exertion. 

to hold, or keep [ow^s self] from; to>re- ed 
frain ; to forbear. 



able er 

* ly 

ment leas 

edly ednesff 

able ment 

ing a 



ly «e 
ing ment 



ing able^ 
able ment 
ing » 



Thirdly: — "Town^s Analysis," too true to the name, deals m 
little else than mere* analysis, as before intimated. It deals largely 
too in formal defifaitibn. Both these, are good^-excellent in their 
way. But there are modes of reaching an accurate knowledge or 
the power of words, besides these ; and the " Manual" differs again 
widely from the " Analysis," in that, it introduces several of them. 
Thus, it sometimes arranges the radicals as synonymous; sometimes, 
as opposites ; sometimes, as homophonous ; displaying the derivatives 
of each class, all the way along, so as to fasten forever, if possible, 
the- form and fbrce of each word upon the memory. 
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In fortbeir illustnetion of this, I place bdow an Exercise in eaok 
of these tiiree different classes of radicals, after the manner in 
which they appear arranged in the Manual 

EXEBiUISE IN XWHICH THE BADICALS JLRE STNONTMOUS. 



Blaze 


ed 


ing 


er 


s Flame ed 


ing 


ingly 


est 


Beast 


ly 


liness ish 


like Brute al 


alize 


ality 


aUy 


Blnnt 


Aess 


ly 


er 


est Dull ness er 


est 


ed 


Earn 


ed 


ing 


er 


ful Gain ed 


ing 


er 


ful 


Great 


ness 


ly 


er 


est Grand ness 


Ily 


ee 


eesh 


Harm 


:iful 


less 


lessly 


ing Hurt ful 


fiilly 


fulness ing 


Haste 


y 


ening 


iness 


ily Speed y 


ing 


iness 


ily 


EXERCISE : 


IN WHICH THE RADICALS ARE OPPOSITES. 


Fresh 


ness 


ly 


er 


est Stale er 


est 


ness 


ly 


^resh 


ness 


en 


est 


ened Salt ed 


ing 


ish 


les6 


Ctuick 


en 


ened 


eneth 


ener Dead en 


ened 


ness 


ish 


^uic]# ly 


ness 


er 


est Slow ly 


ness 


er 


est 


liive 


ed 


ing 


er 


eth Die «d 


ing 


es 


est 


Love 


ed 


ing 


er 


est Hate ed 


ing 


er 


•est 


Rich 


ly 


ness 


er 


est Poor ly 


nesa 


er 


est 


EXERCl 


[SE IN 


WHICH THE RADICALS ARE 


HOMOPHONOTJSC 


Ctuean 


S 






A wortJdess woman. 






Glueen 


■B 


Uke 




A female sovereign. 






Rain 


s 


ed 


ing 


Shower s 




ed 


ing 


Reign 


S 


ed 


ing 


Rule s 




ed 


ing 


Rein 


6 


ed 


ing 


Curb 6 




ed 


ing 


Raise 


S 


ed 


i«\g 


Lift s 




ed 


ing 


Raze 


« 


ed 


ing 


Subyert s 




ed 


^g 



I' pause not, in addition to all this, to call the reader's special 
ftttention to the difference in the presentation even of the Pre- 
.fixes and Suffixes, as Simple and Compound, — the manner of com- 
l)ining them, as adso many other minor points of distinction, ^v^ch 
4he careful observer will not 'fail to see and to fed, 

BLTjkDER« OF ^TOWN*S ANALYSIS." 

A FiFjH POINT OF DIFFERENCE between the "Manual" and the 
^' Analysis," important in every point of view, is that the latter 
chownds in what, for want of a better term, 1 feel ^obliged to denood- 
nate blunders. Whether I have been -unfortunate in the selection 
of this term, the sequel will evidence. I;proceed,«.t aH -events, to 
show just what I mean by it. 

Page 16. " These six terminations {amxx^ ence^ aruiy^ mcy, (mU^ eni) 
have evidently grown out of the pres. part. nom. cas^ of Lat. verbs, 
because (mark the reason 1) tiie spelling of each a^ees wit^ ^^- '--*^ 
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•onjugsticms." Now, in. what sense, we ask, does the spelling of 
•ach -of these terminationfl agree with even (me conjugation, to say 
nothing of the whole fofwr f What agreement is there between the 
spelling of a suffix and the conjugation of a verb ? 

P. 18. "A prefix is a letter, syllable or word added to the begin- 
niug {added to the beginning !) of some other word to vary or modify 
ks primitive signification." By this definition, any one of three 
things, apparently, may be a Prefix, that is, a letter, a syllable on a 
whole word, provided only it be used to modify " some other word." 
But a letter, which is not at the same time a word^ (as the word I^ 
Ibr example,) has itself no force or meaning, by which it may vary 
or modify the signification of another word. The same is true of a 
syllable. If it has a distinct meaning, — if it is, in short, the sign of 
an idea, it is sotnethiug more than a mere syllable ; it is a word. 
Letters and syllables, that have each a separate power or meaning, 
are, in fact, words ; and, indeed, the very phraseology of the defini- 
tion implies all this. For, it says, '' a letter, syllable or word added 
to the beginning of another word, &c. ;" where it is plainly implied 
that such letter or syllable is in reality a word. If this be so, then 
the definition is faulty in the extreme ; for the saTne thing is thete 
three times repeated under the names ^^ letter" " syllabl^^ and ^^wordf"^ 
and, in such manner, moreover, as to kave the impression that three 
different things are meant. The blunder of course lies in not defin- 
ing with due reference, all the while, to the fact, that these prefixed 
letters or syllables are, in truth, nothing but words^ that have long 
since lost, in many instances, a part of their letters, in the process of 
being combined with others, that were ultimately destined to as- 
sume, in respect to them, the relation of the root to the branch. 
But, supposing the author^s design to be really to point out by the 
three terms " Utters^ syllables and words," three different things ; — 
we may ask, whether a whole word, prefixed to another whole word, 
does not produce a compound word? " A compound word," we. are 
told, page 13, "is composed of two or more distinct words;" and, 
therefore, if you prefix one word to another word, the former is not 
a Prefix in any sense more strong than the latter is a Suffix. This 
further confirms what was said, under the preceding point, respect- 
ing Mr. Town's treatment of compounds. For the definition thus 
destroys the very useful distinction between compounds and deriva- 
tives ; and the author's practice is ever3rwhere just like his theory. 
Throughout the book he proceeds as we have before noticed, to jxa^ 

2 
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gle them as if no sneh distinction were known or recognized among 
men. Thus, in his list of prefixes, p. 22, even Noct, nigkt^ is -set 
down as a prefix, and, what is carious enough, urnal^ (a -suffix !).is 
added to it, as an illustration. Now, if noct b^ the prefix, tind i&nu^ 
the suffix, pray, where is the radical? All this confusion plainly 
grows out of the circumstance, that Mr. Town, did not see clearly 
the character of that class of particles, which take the technical 
names of prefixes and suffixes. 

Page 19. " Ambi. Ii^plies txioo^ twofold or doubtful ; as, a«n^dexter,* 
using both hands equally well.'' The blunder here, which finds its 
match on almost every page of the book, consists in confounding the 
meaning of the word with its application. Dexter means simply 
right^ as opposed to left ; so that ambidexter, literally defined, is, 
both right, that is, both (hands) ri^^. Now the application is two- 
fold : first, to one who uses his l^ just as well as his right hand ; 
secondly, by easy transition, to one who is equally ready to act on 
either side ; a double-dealer. 

Page 20. *'En, Em. Are a substitute, for iw^and generally in- 
crease the primitive signification ; as, J5?7tlighten, to afford more 
light." Does en here m'ean " more .?" • Light^Ti means to m^ike light, 
as soften means to m^ke soft] JEnlighten, therefore, is simply to moA^ 
or produce light in : — He sought to enlighten the world, that is, he 
sought to produce light in the world. 

Page 20/ " In some cases they (the prefixes e, ex, ep, ec,) do 
little else than to add emphasis ; as Exasperate, to make more angry; 
Earact, very exact !" Now, on p. 74, we are informed, that " Empha- 
sis is a particular stress of voice." Well j accordiug to the same 
authority, we here learn that S and Ex, in Exasperate and Exact, 
'^ do little else than add emphasis" that is, ^' a particular stress of 
voice." But Ex in Exasperale, (" to make wwre angry,") is here de- 
fined by the word •' more." Does adding emphasis, then, or giving 
a " particular stress of voice," mean adding a particular word, as 
" more" for example 1 In the case of Exact, the other example given, 
the mode of explaining is peculiar. It seems an improvement upon 
the ordinary method of defining a word by itself; since by superadd- 
ing the word " very" it obviously makes the word mean more than 
it does mean. It runs thus : — " Exact, very exact" ! ! To say that 
an exact account means a " very exact" account, is certainly a very 
emphatic definition. 

Page 21. "Im, In, Ig, II, Ir. When prefixed to adjectives, 
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gives them a negative sense, nearly equivalent to net; as /fnpossi- 
ble, not possible." Nearly equivalent to not? What is the differ- 
ence in sense between /^possible and not possible ? Is this proxim- 
ity or identity ? 

Page 23. " Sine. Means without ; as, Sine die, without day," Is 
the phrase, sine die, an English derivative ? Is it a derivative word 
at all ? If so, why is not the sine actually prefixed, so that we may 
have the form sinedie, as we have Sinecure ? 

Page 25. " Meta. A change^ after, beyond next, together, (many 
senses ;) metamorphose, to change the form." Meta was defined 
ahove '^ a change," that i^, as a noun : in the example, Tnetamor- 
phose, it is defined by a verb, " to change the form." But Meta is, 
in fact, neither a noun nor verh, but a pre/position ; and -so, in the 
first place, should have been defined. The prevalent idea, however, 
in all its uses, is that of change. This, no doubt, is what the author 
meant to say. 

Page 32. " Ed. Is a verbal and participial termination, implying 
past time of action. It expresses its own meaning, yet may some- 
times be made more explicit by adding, was or did^ to the past tense 
of the verb ; as, I walked, I did walk : mixed, did mingle, or was 
miugled."* 

From this we learn, that ed " expresses its own meaning, (valuable 
information !) yet may sometimes be mad^more explicit." How can 
it be made more explicit than when it expresses its own meaning 7 It 
can " be made more explicit" says the author, by adding, was or did, to 
the past tense of the verb !" But there are several " past tenses" oi 
the verb. Which one does the writer mean ? The examples show, 
that reference is made to what, by most Grammarian^, is called the 
Imperfect. Now, let us make trial of this. " John walked^ Here 
is, " walked." the " past tense" of the verb walk, in which the ter- 
mination, ED, " expresses its own meaning." Now, following the au- 
thor's prescription, let us " make it more explicit" by adding " did 
or tz?as." The sentence will then stand thus : " John did walked or 
John was walked !" where, in the first instance, no meaning at all 
is expressed, and in the second, one, not "more emphatic," but 
totally different! Very luminous instruction this surely. The 
author seems to mean, that ed may sometimes be dejmed by the word 
did — sometimes by was. By did^ it may often be defined ; as, John 

* This example is ftrom p. 55. 
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walkei, Jobn did walk : by toas, never. "Mixed, for example, never 
means was mix, whether taken as a verb, or participle. I mixei 
the grain, is not, I toas mix the grain : — ^ Fear mixe^ with hope," 
is not Fear w(is mix hope ! 

Page 44. " There are a few words, (enough to create a Rule of 
very extensive application !) generally monosyllables, ending with a 
single consonant before (after ?) a single vowel, which double the 
final consonant in forming their derivatives. Thus Abet, makes abet- 
tedj abettor, abetting, except abetmerU." Now the Rule here intended, 
which was understood and applied before Mr. T. was bom, has these 
conditions : the word must end in a single consonant, which receives 
directly the accent on account of a preceding short vowel, and the 
suffix must begin with a vowel Had Mr. T. observed this, he might 
have seen, that abetmerU is no exception to the Eule, when properly 
stated ; but keeps the t single, because ment, the suffix, does not 
begin with a vowel. 

Page 43. "Asteroid" is here said to come from «t^5, like, and 
astron, a star*." Eidos does not so much mean " like" as likened ; 
the look, form or figure : while the other part, aster, seems rather 
to come from aster, (aaxriq,) from which " astron" is itself a deriva- 
tive. If the derivation here suggested be the correct one, ought 
not the word rather to be written Astrmoid ? If it be not, does not 
the account of this one woM (asteroid) contain a double error ? 

Page 106. " Addict, Addico, Addictus, to apply one*s mind habit- 
ually to aay thing. Dico, to dedicate." Does not Mr. Town know, 
that " Dico, to dedicate," is of the First Conjugation, and would not 
make " Addictus," but Addicatus in the participle ? But does he not 
know, that " Dico to dedicate does not appear in combination with 
Ad at all ? In short, does he not know that " Addict" is from Ad 
and Dico, (of the 3d Conjugation,) " to say ; to decla/re /" 

Here, under this head, I pause, only to leave room for other things 
to come ; since did space allow, the number of instances of the kind 
just cited, could be ffreatly enlarged. In what has been given, be it 
noted here as elsewhere, I have not produced " as blunders in the 
avihor, what, notwithstanding the book has been carefully revised," 
must still be regarded as errors of the printer : such as " soften" 
(page 28) defined, ^^madeaoit or softer ;"" construct (construe?) to 
translate;" (p. 70 ;) "contend," put for conteneZ, (p. 94,) and the like. 
From the nature of the case, such mistakes are likely to creep in, 
and long to stay in every book of this kind. 
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INCONSISTENCES. 

A Sixth point of diffehence, prevalent tliroughoat, lies in 
tlie greater consistency, as I claim, of the Manual with itself, than 
is to be found in the '^ Analysis." Some notion of the deficiency of 
the latter in this regard, may be obtained from the few instances 
given below. 
^ Page 13. ^' In this work, all such words of Latin origin as Abdi- 
cate, Convene, Adhere, &c., so far as our language is concerned, will 
be taken as primitives." Yet, in the &ce of this statement, by a 
sort of necessity, indeed, we find the author endeavoring (page 48) 
to show, how this class of words which were to be '^ taken as primi- 
tives" are to be proved to be derivatives and taken ks derivatives. 
For there is no propriety in declaring them in one breath, to be 
« primitives, so far as our language is concerned," and in the next 
one, explaining them as derivatives. How far the author has been 
able to adhere to his plan has been shown elsewhere. 

Page 14. " Although such inquiry (inquiry into the origin of the 
suffixes,) is not necessarily connected with this work^ yet we will 
give Bom^ general view, &c." Here the pupil is told, that the "in- 
quiry is not. necessarily connected with the work," and yet he is 
immediately plunged into three not very inviting pages of that very 
matter, which has just been declared, by the writer himself, to have 
no necessary, and, therefore, no useful, connection, with the subject in 
hand. Why throw in these three pages of matter, if they be needless 1 

Page 18. " A. Ab. Abs. When these are prefixed to words, (are 
they ever prefixed to any thing except words ?) which are commonly 
of Latin origin, they usually denote. Separating or Deipa/rtwre ; Taking 
from or Privation^ Now it is important to know, whether these 
words, " S&pa/raiing or Depa/rture, &c.," are given^ as defining terms, 
that is, words which may be used in defining any given derivative, 
wherein the prefix, a, ab or abs, occurs ; or merely as terms indica- 
tive of that prevailing signification which this particle everywhere 
has ; the pupil being left by his own ingenuity, to supply, as occa- 
sion may require, su6h words or forms of expression as may best suit 
the case in hand. The author leaves the whole matter untouched, 
— says notMng, so far as I see, about this distinction. Nor would 
this, perhaps, have been deemed an improper silence, had he uid- 
formly given, in his illustrations of the prefixes and suffixes, either 
those words alone, wMch mark the predominant signification, dr 

2* 
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those only which might be regarded as the most suitable defining 
terms. But, in this thing, there seems nothing like consistency. 

Sometimes we have the woi€s, that show the prevailing force given 
first, and, in' such way, as to lead to the notion, that they may be 
employed, as defining terms, and, yet, we look in vain, for these 
terms among the words used to define the examples given by tho 
author himself Thus, in the examples under J.., Ab:, Abs,^ • 

" Absolve, to jfree jfrom, 
Ablution, the act of washing anvay. 
Abscission, the act of cutting off" &e. 

Here we see nothing of the words ^^ Separating^ Defoniwre^^ &o.i 
because, while these latter well enough indicate the gemsral sense, 
they would not, in these instances, serve as part of a formal defini 
tion. Tell a boy that ab denotes, ^^ separating or depa/rtwre," and 
that SOLVE means, ^Ho free^^ and then require him to define ab 
SOLVE, and, ten to one, he will answer : — Absolve, <^ to free sepaa-ai 
ing or departure !" 

Sometimes, on the other hand, the defining terms alone appear, 
while those expressive of the general sense, are wholly omitted ; and, 
again, at other times, the two classes of terms are thrown confusedly 
together. Is this consistent with the notion of clear instruction ? 

Page 42. Geography is derived from Ge^ the earth, and graphoj 
which is there defined, ^^ describings^ while, at page 162, where the 
same word is again brought under analysis, the ^art ^^ gra/phd'^ is 
defined ^^ to torite.^^ Writing and describing are both often indicated 
by grapho, but, in twice explaining graphy, as part of the very same 
word, to define it in one case by a participle and in the other by a 
verbj the former expressing description and the latter mere pennuin- 
ship, without a hint, as to the relation, in this connection, subsisting 
between these two ideas, seems to me strange inconsistency. 

Page 42. <' Monarch" we are told, '' is from a/rche, a chief and nuh 
nosj alone: at page 162, it comes from arches^ a chief and moiMs 
alone." Now, which is it, that the part, arch^ comes from, — a/rche 
or archos 1 If from one, which one % If from both, how % 

Page 161. Here begins Section XXYII., consisting, we are 
told, of ^^ a few words analyzed moee particularly." Let us see 
whether the performance is quite consistent with the promise. In 
order to this, we will just set, side by side, the analysis of several 
words as given in this Section, with the analysis of the same 
words as given in other Sections. The reader will then be able to 
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judge for himself how much ^inore partieular," in his aoaljms, the 
antiior has here been ihim ehniwkere. 

In this Section, Spidemic is analysed thns : ^ Epij ujfoa and de- 
fMSy the people." At page 86, it stands thns: '^ J^^pi, upon and 
Demos, the people ; popular or general disease." Which of these is 
the more particular 1 In this Section, we have Sincere from '^ Shuj 
without and cera, wax ; whence (How ?) pure, unndzed." At p. 121, 
ire read : ^ Siruxre, pure^ unmiaxd, real, not fsigned. Sme, without and 
Cera, wax." How much more particular is4this than the other ? But 
why proceed ? Any one, who desires, can in a few minutes salisfy 
himself that the analyses given in -Sectioii 27 are, for the most part^ 
in no respect superior to those given in other parts of the book. In 
fact, in some cases, they are even less 90. Thus <' Animadvert" is 
there said to come from '^ versus, turning, animus, the mind and ad^ 
to." Does the part '^ vert," in <^ aoimadtTer^," come direotly from 
versus? Surely, Utas is particular analysis,-— it is particularly wrong. 
The inconsistency, in this place, is moreover heightened by the fiict, 
that on page 148, the form Advert is given .(among others) and the 
root assigned is the true one, Verto, I shall notice but one more 
inconsistency in this Section, and, with that, close my remarks under 
this head. On page 42, under the word Syllable, which has already 
been notioed, for another purpose elsewhere, the Greek word, ^tamt- 
bario," is defined ^ taken," Here, under Epilepsy, it is defined, ^io 
hap aa a fit /" Which is the true meaning ? Is the word a partici- 
ple or a verb ? If a participle, why, in the latter place, is it defined 
as a verb? If a verb, why, in the former, is it defined as a partici- 
ple % U these foreign forms must be introduced, then why mot ex- 
plain them ? 

OBScunrriEs. 

A Seventh point of difference claimed for the '' Amalytioal 
Manual," is, that it is a more perspicuous book. It is at least free 
from such obscurities, I hope, as the following, which may be found, 
among many others, in << Town's Analysis." 

Page 13. '* Primitive words are such as can be reduced to no 
fewer kftters than what are then expressed." Then expressed t 
Does the muthor mean seriously to inform his readers that primitive 
Wiffds are voeh as cannot lose any of their proper letters, and still 
be primitive words? If so, then we may remark, tiiat tiiat is true 
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^ho'^twaokj dmwHvewKdMy^ and ihai, aoeordingly, the definidmi 
above is grievonely at fault, sinee nothiiig is doifiBed by ii If aay 
odier meaning is intendfid, then, to say ihe least of it, it is very ob- 
sevure. 

Page 18. ^The residt «f sneh a discovery (diseovery of tbe ori- 
ginal fosms of tlie prefixes «nd suftzes,) would expose all the errors 
and imperfeeticms," &o. Would the resuU of the discovery expose 
Hhe errors, or would the exposure of the etfois be iis^ the result oi 
the discovery? » . ^ 

Page 20. ^ Bi, Bis, Bif. Imply sepa/raHony disunion^ mdy mt 
or two^ also, io take otroy, in a privative or negative sense.'' Kow, 
look for a Moment «t the latter part of the above explanation. These 
particles, we are told, " imply to take away^ m ^ privadve or nega- 
tive sense!" Oan we << take wwoAf^ one thing ftovi another in any 
sense not prwativef If not, what does this mean? But does the 
author here use the terms negcUive and prtoativef as synonymous 1 
If not, how do they differ in signification? They ure important' 
terms,-^have a fixed and determinate power, «nd oToghi to be well 
understood. Bid not these terms, th^^fore, deserve special ex- 
planation? 

Page 32* ^ Tups ude. Usually convert the quality of the ad- 
jective into a stibstaiiivoe form." How, in the name of eoounon 
sense, can the suffixes vbe and tude convert a quality into a form? 
And not only so, but ^^ the quality of an adjectxoe into the fofm of a 
nkstaaUive f This seems transcendentdL It is, at least, obscure. 

Page 42. << Synthesis is from tithemij to put or place, and sun, 
together." How shall the " mere English sdiolar" be able 10 ascer- 
tain how synthesis can come from tithemi ? 

Page 51. ''It is (that is, the mode of defining is,) simply to 
speak out the primitive signification ki eennection lyith the separate 
import of sfw:h fr^kca and tvffiaxs as comstitute the whole mford^' If 
the prefixes and suffixes constitute the ^Vfhole word," ms is h|»!e im- 
plied, you cannot very well ^ speak out the ngnification" of the prim^ 
itive ; for there is none. 

Page 160. Herewe have the word ^^Atnces, set down as a radical, 
and preceded by the prefixes, A, Anti, CatOj Dys^ JEu, JEbma, Peiy, 
8ym, The understanding, of course, is that these prefixes ava each 
io be combiined with the radical Bo this, and we^diall h%m Apk^ 

* Thus, take from Turjfy, Just one letter iy) and it nnks Isstenltljr ftitt tile 
character of a dmvative to that of a primitifoe—'hirf. 
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me»^ JMifkuikSj Catapk m ict^ Dfiphonks, Ewpkomcs^ JBomopkomes^ 
I^dfj ^ m ties , and SjfwtpkomeSj not one of whidi, except CcAapkomcSj 
is ft legitimate Englidi word ! The author meant inde4PtiiAt the 
radical ahonld be changed^ upon the addition of each prefix, in such 
Ihkj as to present, in each combination, a derivatiye form known to 
the Rnglish langoage. Thus Aphony^ AsOipkonal, &c. Bnt what 
diange to make, in sach eases, the scholar can, for the most part^ 
only guesg. And, if this must be done, the book is more than ob- 
^ppmre ; it is likely to become the source of a dangerous habit — ^tiie 
vnauthoriied c(»nage of terms. 

Page 99. ^ Meliorate, f. and Melior. To make better, to im- 
proye. Bonus, ^ooi." '^ Meliorate. ane2 Melior!" Does this mean, 
that Mtlior is to be ranked like Meliorate, with English words f 
But the derivation suggested, seems the most curious part of the 
thing : — ^< Bonus, good.^^ Are we to und^stand that Meliorate is 
derived from Bonus, in the same sense, that Manuo/, on the same 
page, is derived from Manus? Because Better, in English is used 
as the Comparative of Good, do we thence teach, that the word Good 
is the root of the word Better ? 

Page 100. <' Pen-umbra, Pene-umbra. A partial shade or ob- 
scurily." Here, for the ^ mere English sdiolar," is not ^ partial,'* 
but complete '^ obscurity P ^ P«i" the first part, is not to be found 
explained among the prefixes ; and ^ umbra" the other part, is nei- 
ther here, nor elsewhere in the book, I believe, defiswd. Were ^iisi- 
hra" defined, he might easily, frt)m the definition ('' partial obscu- 
rity,") infer the meaning of the other part. Pen ; bat, both being left 
in the dark, the pupil ir left there too. 

Page 135. Here << Commend" is defined ^ to praise^ and ^ Man- 
do," (without definition,) given as the root. After an interval of 
eleven other words, with all their prefixes, suffixes, &o., ^ Demand" 
is ^ven and defined, ^to ask or call for" and the same form, '^ Man- 
do^" here defined ^ to give orders,' is assigned as the radical. Is 
^'Mando," asks '^the mere English scholar," which is the root of 
Commend, the same as << Mundo," which is the root of DemamdT, A 
similar question may, also, arise as to ^ Lego, to reed or choose^' as- 
signed as the root of Intelligent, (p. 138) and " Lego, to send," given 
as the root of Legate, about half a page farther on. The ^mere Eng- 
lish schidar" might, perhaps, inlbr a difference between " Lego, to 
read," and '^ Lego, to send," from their difference in meaning as here 
given. And in this he would be quite fight Should he, howeveri 
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